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Projections into the future of schools which are divided into literary programs, 
laboratories, and community seminars reflect modern trends in education. Specialized 
books are being demanded in individual instruction, either through homogeneous 
grouping or programed instruction (literacy programs). In greater demana are 
libraries with independent study programs (laboratories) and with the new idea of a 
dual curriculum of content and structure. In addition, books which reflect a changing 
society and build a "sense of community" are needed. Finally, nonprofessional 
personnel are in greater demand to help use books and share their experiences with 
the children (community seminars). Books used in language enrichment programs are 
of the widest variety to provide students with many stimuli. With the increase in 
personnel, teacher’s aides can give children the experience of being read to on an 
individual basis, and children can enjoy a warm relationship between books and 
people. Also teacher’s aides free the teacher to concentrate on specific problems. 
References are included. (JS) 
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T \70 o 2 ry Colic,. Joi^oph Gicri^'flb’ ciiicl DritiuJ.tl Oliver* 

have closJ-r..eJ cr. c-.-r/iai:love] i-toplr, a "cc.r^umiUy <•>.: -fTiauiiy." Ihey 
call it V?aldcn 111 or, I'Ore 3 it «.val3y, "the tri- rchoo.l" The throe 
parts of this tri-scliool are literacy pror 3 rc.:r., laborritorlos and 
coiViuiimity sc^v/iiiars . They differ in the subject?: of study and in the 
relation betvecn studcintr. and teachers. First, tlie literacy progrnw 



[Here] students v.’ould-r acquire Vvhlirnentt’.vy 
concepts, skills, and inforitntlcn. Flcnouts 
of roadin:;, writing, r.i-d aritb’nctic n'ouldx uc 
studied, A pro--a:.i riiight attack fundcnental 
features of coordinate and symbol systems 
such £s are involved in grepht, charts, 
maps, models, machine and apparatus layouts, 
buildinf' plans, or even lauslc' ]. notation. 

, . .The inaterials and procedures of instruction 
vould be designed to take iiiaximum advantage 
of the opportunities for self -Instruction 
inherent in the objects of study thciiiselves. 
Teacher intervention v/ould follow a model 
of diagnosis and treatment . . . in a tutorial 
situation or in carefully graded small groups 
so that students could progress at their ovm 
rate of speed. 



Second, the Iccboratories: 

[Learning in the laboratory, the shop, or the 
studio] v 7 ould be squarely oriented to prob.leriis. . . 
painting a picture, finding the meanings of a 
poem, determining the nutritional requireitients 
of a white rat, justifying an attitude toward 
political revolution, building an analogue 
computer, renovating a house, etc... The teacher 
is seen as the craftsman whose central concern 
is the practice and development of his craft. .. 
The work of the students wou3.d need to be 
articulated to their progress in the literacy 
programs ... There v’ould be much more latitude 
in the laboratories for the students to determine 
what they do . However , once they are involveo 
j.n a laboratory, the students xrill be constrained 
by the requirements of the problem they and 
their teacher are working on, and here they 
may be moVv, close3.y tied to the pace and 
direction of their colleagues' progress r than 
in the highly individualized literacy programs. 



ttC-i CO* .i’ii'.lty Li' 

Pirt-U‘-t -1? 0 :* the t'OU'lur-i-fj v ouT'^ r:. c :.: warily iv-clt:c’o 
clU..:e.;/or all. fuv> all vMV.'. of llfo in tho cc. avo- 

Ity. VlK-. 'co,i-:U:ulv...' v:ool'l I-- ^ 

soLcfoc’ by tUo cr-ooi, J.trolf. laoc-o n.ic.bt be fil'' •. t ;3 
visloa oboue, tiii-o, bo-.V.D. i,easovT.l e:.>eruoi.eo,., * .--. y. 

couflicuo, rcll-l.c.i'j problc:;f- of fovcian polW, . u>. 

so oil.. .Too very sorso of 'coi. mity bos f 

weakened in r.;:^uy r.-.-oas of i.iOtViru ll.xo, <=srooiraiy c - 
suburban life. Hoiover, fair, in precisely tb.. ra.a...cn fo, - 
school's ccser-tlu:, tliot the r-.ftero tnrf oouccui aac luac.d 
virtually dcifine the modern co-. '.iimlty f.rr traoccond iLs ru 
local boundaries. The purpose of these t-c ei eis uould i^ .. 
bc: less than to attar, pt to Interpret the ne,'u,..u 3 „,cs 

experience. (Grannis & Oliver, unpublished i.,r *oraudu, 1^65). 

Appeallns as I find this Kodol of education, I cm not argue tlwt it 
will exist even in prototypic form in the near future. But I do suggest that 
the tri-school is a projection into the future of trends which are present 
today, trends which will influence the role trade boohs play in education, 
the kind of books we need, and the personnel available to help use boo. c 
to serve our educational goals. I'Jl talk this evening about these three 

trends in turn. 

The Role of Books in Education 



Consider first one of the noisiest bandwagons on the educational scene, 
"individuallted instruction." When one examines where this bandwagon is 
heading, one finds two quite different directions. Usually, indlvidualited 
Instruction means provision for individual differences in the rate at wlilch 
children work through a lesson or sequence of lessons. Everyone knoxre that 
however one groups children, they v,lll still differ in what they ate ready 
to accoi-plJsh, and that to ignore such differences ma’.ces of the school a 
veritable Procrustean bed. Sot every teacher acts on this knowledge, but 
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iivi fOiC-"i of. cv.u.r--w 3ca;^: I c-. ij_'uOi.Cv., 

In tha vecctiu pr'..t h:x'CO. bc^n txyiv.j to GCCO.->l:’ph th.co kxna of 
indivicUtr.linc.aioA by tlio £oi*..'..:itIon of l.cv o^'.er-oour: ^'.vooy.;. The trouble ic 
that if yoi^ j;roup on tlie braic of rcecUi:^ ach:’e.vu..Out, tbo: groups don t 
worl'v for ip.atlianatics; end vitliin a group foti^od on the basin of reading 
scores, there will bo cUffore.ncos in specific voaVeesrer. and needs for help. 
Team teaching has wade greater flcrr.ihility in gr-ovpingc poDsib.Xo, with chang- 
ing criteria and changing sizes at different parts of the school day. Bw.t 
it only alleviates the problera;, it doesn’t solve it. As the teacher makes 
finer and finer die crivi'inat ions in diagnosing xckat each child needs, he gets 

eventually to the unit of the individual child. 

A more promising way to accomplish^, this kind of individuali.'atxon 
is with some kind of programiaed instruction. Here one can have a hetero- 
geneous classroom of children, each working independently at his own rate. 
The school that has gone, farthest toward a programmed curriculum is the 
Oakleaf School attached to the R&D Center of the University of . Pittsburgh. 



Most of the traditional school elements have been abolished 
at Oakleaf. There are no grades, textbooks or lectures in 
the usual sense. Instead, it operates as a school where 
teachers are available when a child wants help, but other- 
wise the child works at his own pace vjith the aid tape 
recorders, records, special work sheets and an individual 
learning ^prescription* which varies from week to treek for 
each child... Formally known as Individually Prescribed 
Instruction. . .there are as many ’tracks* as there are 
pupils. Rather than spending her time deciding at which 
level to pitch her instruction, the Oakleaf teacher ac^s 
as a diagnostician and tutor (article in the Washington Post 

May, 1966) 

At Oakleaf instruction is individually prescribed for reading, matneraatics 

and science (See Llpson, 1965, for description of science program). 



In nchlcvii.2 til?-'! of individv.nliJ'.ucl in?trcictfon, OdJcr.f SchooX 

is boina outdona o.ily by peov^Io on co-.ii)Vter-~::‘3istcd iusti:action, 

evch as f.uppGG and bis collccsucrj at Sta-ford Uuivarsity (Snppac, 1961;). 

So fair tbcy liava baaii ptovicliii^ cupp3.crncutary ciiill iir^tiuctxon in iriatlicnt*.-lcs 
for iuterwcdiata grade cbld.cl'oon. But tbay hope by next fall to aoSi.u. .• tli^ 
main responsibility for instrucMon in readins and matbe“;etics for a group 
of first graders. Potcxitially at least, coaiputcrs brxng closer the goal 
of this kind of individualized lustroctiou by making It possible to use 
extensive data on the clvild*s past histor>r in fon.uilatir»c: bis uc,,r<- pi.ooo^-5p- 

tion, and to do this in a fraction of a second. 

But, as Frazier (1961) has reminded us, there is another and entirely 

different meaning of individualized instruction, namely the provision for 
children to make choices and assume responsibility for learn 

as well as hou fast . Note that the contrast is not between a passive learner 
and an active learner. In both forms of individualized instruction the 
child is active. The contrast is betueen being active only in making a 
response, and being active in the selection of which stimuli to respond to. 

As computer-assisted instruction can be considered the extrerae form 
of prescription for the lean.er, so A.S. Neil*s Suirmerhill or Sylvia Ashton- 
Warner’s Maori infant school can be considered extreme forms of selection ^ 



the learner. Closer to home, in the Boston area, there are exciting examp I gc 
of this kind of education in individual public school classrooms x-7here teach- 
ers are collaborating v?ith the Eleraentary Science Study part of E.S.I.. 

The E.S.S. educational philosophy seems in turn to be a mixture of the ideas 
of creative scientists and ideas on school and classroom organization adopt- 
ed from the schools of Leicestershire, England (See Hull, 1964). 

By now, I hope the relation to Walden II is apparent. Individualized 
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iuL^trucCioA £.C r 5 --csc.,-:!.i>i:ion ir. relrtAd to tho literacy progrer.o; Ivciividunl- 
i-/.ed inctructioa re sclf-Ec3f.ction is ro3.ceod to the leboretory progrene. I 
v,ou3.d argue, a.s do the dceigr.e- « oJ Kaldau III, that both should erfst a= 
part or the cducationol orporieucc for all learners. Vlarfr-s the alternatives 
in their present3y eKiotlr.g form, I would argue further that a major challcngo 
to c-’'. cationnl plc^rning today is to soc tb.at nedther one expands to the exolu- 

sioii of tliO other » 

Granals and Oliver's brief meraorandura on the tri-school does not include 
a discussion of rationale, do I will suggest ny oto. Rationale for tho 
importance of the individually prescribed literacy programs rests on the 
Importance of competence in the basic skills and knowledge of a technolot, 
cally advanced society. Active participation in this society demands, for 
example, a knowledge of symbolic aeons of representation and communication - 
both verbal and mathematical. If education is to be a ladder to full parti- 
cipation for all children, we have to teach each child to be literate, regard 
less of his experiences before he comes to school, and we should provide 
for each child the most expertly designed curriculum to make this possible. 

Rationale for the self-selected laboratory programs seems to rest on 
an interesting reversal of the long-term trend in the history of education. 
In one sentence, changes in education from primitive tiroes can be described 
as a shift from showlng-ln-context to telling-out-o£- context. In simple 
societies, a girl or boy could learn what there was to be learned while 
participating alongside the elders, of. his community; As societies became 
more complex and there was more to be learned, a special place WuS set asj.de 
for education and the specialized role of teacher was Created. As long 
as knovjledge seemed knowable, it was possible to maintain tho plan of 







Icr.'^irXiiS nov 7 crtd },cJ'cr. Bn- ouce it beco-na cJo.f'r that a drat^tic eolc.c- 

tion of Icuo^.'lcd^c: had to Bo iiicdo foi’ th-i purpcr.oc of in 3 tr‘actJ.oiij scholu*.*s 
in r.ll fields £^r?cci:tcd that th-: ir:OGt iiaportant thing to Icaru uas he:-? to ho 
a scientist or historian. TChiJ.c such learning roquire^s the acquisition of 
skills and the sefjinilotion of soi'?. of the fruits of pact itriuiries, one 
cannot in any meeningf^ul cense becorvri a scientist by i?orI\ing on probletsis 
selected, defined and structured by soreons elccc It has also become clear 
that coplxig yith. a world of acceleratins change rcquiroc a lifetime of learn- 
ing and that automation will wake time for such learning possible, V3hat we 
have not yet acted on is the idea that the motivation lor such life-time 
learning is best custal.ned by the sense of pox^er that comes from learning for 
ono*s ox-jii purposes and the opportunity to put that learning into use, 

llhat we need, in short, is an educational system designed for quality 
assurance in a few critical features, combined with opportunity for wide 
individual variation outside that common core. The Winnetka schools have 
Incorporated both features in a six^^gle educational program since the days 
of Carleton Washburne (See Washburne £« Marland, 1963, especially 87—88 and 
200) . Here there was adaptation to individual differences in rate of attain- 
ing a common standard in the skill subjects of arithmetic, reading and the 
mechanics of language arts, while variation in interests and activities teas 
developed and encouraged in social studies, science and other group and 
creative activities. 

The greater challenge is to incorporate both feav’zures into each curric- 
ulum area. In an intellectual predecessor of the tri-school, Grannis has 
described a somewhat less futuristic scheme for social studies: 






Suppoc.e that \ie \7ora to establish within social studies 
a two-trach. curriculi-tm and that each pupil proceeded sii?tul*- 
taneously in both- tracks* Track I v?g might, call the "conatructc 

track'* and Track XI the "contejcfcs track," the "literacy" 

and "probleais" tr>acks respectively* The constructs track 
would systematically develop a repertoire of concepts, skills, 
and strategies of reasoning and judgment. The contents track 
would be concerned with the extensive exploration of histori- 
cal periods, geographic and cultural areas, political and 
economic problems, and so forth, all representing various 
chunks of the existential matrix of human events. 



Track I would employ a variety of materials and techniques of 
prograii-med instruction, team learning, and highly directive 
tutorial. It would be quite specific as to learning outcomes. 
...For instance, the pupil would learn how to distinguish the 
referents of the terms import and ^por^t, or institutio n and 
constitution , and how to read maps, charts and graphs. 

Track II involves the pupils in the exploration of a variety 
of contexts. .. .Now it will be asked what a pupil is supposed 
to learn in these contexts. .. .As a rule of thumb, we shall 
answer "anything." Any question goes. Any line of inquiry 
that a pupil chooses to follow is the line we want to en- 
courage. Any problem that he defines is worthy of his investi- 
gation. .. .The object would be to lead each pupil to examine 
that which is problematic for him personally* 



By no means would such a policy need to result in chaos. On 
the contrary, it is essential to insure the continuity and 
purposefulness of the learner's inquiry. For each context we 
would try to provide a rich array of resources, many more 
than any single pupil could be expected to ejiploit. On some 
occasions the pupils would be studying independently, on 
others they would be studying in teams of two or three or 
in larger groups. From time to time the whole class or 
several classes would convene to share questions or findings 
or to examine together some resource or problem. Since 
the teachers would have a record of each pupil's progress in 
Track I, they could assist the pupils in their use of previous- 
ly developed relevant constructs. .. [or] refer the pupil to 
exercises somewhat in advance of his present position In 
the constructs track. (Grannis, 1964, pp. 138-146). 



Grannis also suggests that if we do not keep the literacy track and the 
problems track separate, we can do justice to neither one. If we do not 
maintain a carefully designed literacy sequence, but depend' on incidental 
learnings, we may find the child no better able to solve his problems next 
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year than this year; on the othex* haudj if vje do not keep the problems separate, 
we will be "continually using (and abusing) the contes:ts of the pupil's, 
inquiry for didactic purposes" (Gramvis p. 145). 

Miat does all this mean for the use of books? Consider the teaching 
of reading. Here the literacy track refers to the process or learning to 
read, while the problems track refers to books selected by the child for 
enjoyment and information. Is it not precisely the case that we have been 
using and abusing the content of reading for teaching the process? To 
separate the two kinds of individualised instruction more sharply, wa would • 
do away vjith the basal reader system, which attempts to mix both tracks. 

Instead we would have very expertly prograrutaed material with the single 
function of teaching literacy skills - "ike the Buchanan-Sullivan series of 
McGrav 7 Hill, plus a library full of books for 'the child to read. In other 
areas of the curriculum as well, I hope the two meanings -of individualized 
instruction can be combined into expertly programmed text raa.terials for 
very specific functions plus a much richer assortment of non~text materials 
for election in problems of personal inquiry. I believe this is the form 
education will take, but to be honest with you, I hope that by saying this 
to you this evening, I can enlist your support in making the prophecy come 
true. 

This would mean a shift from the textbook closet to the library and 
multi~resource center (See Jaffarian, forthcoming) as the storehouse or 
intellectual content of elementary education. This physical shift in itself 
symbolizes the entire trend: from the poverty of one set of books to the 

richness of many different ones, fi*om a closet off the hall to the center 
of the school, from a place usually locked so that only teachers can enter* 







md clioore to a place where children and teachers cor.iC and go freely to mahe 
eelcctions, get expert advice, or stay to work. 

Books Ue Need 

So far I have talked only of one general goal of education, that of 
intellectual competence. But education in a democratic society must develop 
compassion and a sense of community as well. We need books which can help 
inculcate the "feelings, values and attitudes that add up to a comprehensive 
and cosmopolitan sensitivity" (Taba, Brady and Robinson, 1952, p. 36). In the 

words of one Vlashington, D.C. teacher: 

Books alone will not create good attitudes, good relationships, 
a good society. But books can be the means through which 
children and teachers examine themselves and their world and 
face the problems and contradictions in both (Walton, 196 A) » 

As we know, book publishers have been criticized for failing to contribute 
to this end. 

Recently criticism has focused on the special needs of urban children. 
There is a danger that we will try to meet those needs by special materials. 
There is a danger that books with interracial characters in an urban 
setting and books on Negro history will be used in urban schools, x<7hile 
elsewhere the old materials prevail. If this comes to pass, it will be a 
tragedy. For the demands of the civil rights movement apply beyond the 
petitioners themselves. What has been exposed is the meaninglessness and 
antiseptic quality of many of our curriculum materials. All children need 
"to examine themselves and their world;" All children need their world 
extended beyond the limitations of color, religion or social class to 
which their immediate neighborhood is probably limited. Through books. 







diversity cai^ 



diversity cai^ be! intecrated In the curriculum oven before it is intectatod 
in the classrooir.. The lily-white curriculum must go, but lets not replace 
it by curricula vjhich are equal but separate. 





ally portray the diversity and compleKity of our world remains shamefully 
smaU. The contents of the library are like the inhabitants of a suburban 
town: there are some Negro families, the number 16 growing slowly, but 

the proportion is so tiny that at any one glance - at a library shelf or 



The small number itself produces problems for writers, artists, and 
publishers who would like to expand the number. One of the results of 
being a pioneer is that high visibiir ty brines intensive scrutiny and 
vulnerability to criticism. Not surprisingly# controversies rage about 
many features of books which are pioneering in intercultural relations. 

See Nancy Larrick’s (1965) article in Satm^y. Review^ last fall for example. 
To take a particularly difficult question, at what point docs representing 
reality become perpetuating a stereotype? Specifically, if we want child- 



ren to understand that not all children have fathers home, should a story 
which includes this aspect of family life be about a Negro family or not? 

Because controversies such as these indicate that significant Issues 
are at least being discussed, they are in theraselves signs of progress. 

But I hope publishers are not paralyzed waiting for v/ords of wisdom accept- 
able to all. It*s a bit like the selection process many private schools 
used to go through to find a Negro child for a formerly all-white school. 

I .can remember faculties worrying over this year after year before finding 
the child who had sufficient virtue and intellect to withstand the scrutiny 



a boy scout parade - one is still apt to see an all-white x7orld. 
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the role entailed. With boohs as with children, the only security is in 
nuuibers and the variety that numbers will bring. Hy advice is to use the 
highest standards of artistic and literary quality, get some guidance on 
questions of content froti members of minority groups themselves, and then 
go ahead and publish. I realize this advice is more realistic for publish- 
ers of trade books than of texts. The built-in conservatism that results 
from the size of the textbook investments is, to my mind, another reason 
for limiting the role of texts in the curriculum. 

One final comment on the contents of current books for children. The 
recent New York Times supplement on children’s books (May 8, 1966) included 
a list of the fifty ’’best juveniles piiblished in the five years from 1961 
through 1965" in the opinion of the children’s book editor of the Times 
and his assistant. Fifty books out of five years output is a tiny sample, 
but I was curious to see what these fifty books were about. Making up 
my own categories (ABC-nursery rhymes, animals, folk tales, people-realistic, 
fantasy) I found that for ages "4 and up" and "6 and up", the largest 
category was stories about animals; for ages "9 and up" which concluded 
the elementary school period, the largest category was fantasy. Jean Grambs 
reached similar conclusions in an earlier study (unpublished memorandum to 
the Lincoln-Filene Center, 1964) . Let me state most emphatically that 
I am not criticizing either animal or fantasy stories per se. Peter 
Rabbit and Mary Poppins and their successors should continue to bring joy 
and delight to all children. But to the extent that this list is represen- 
tative, or at least representative of the best, we should consider whether 
we are trying to evade the complex problems of creating books for a changing 
society by creating books which, hopefully, are "culture-free." 



PersoivAol in the Schools 



In Walden III both the laboratories and community seminars involved 
people in teaching roles V 7 ho are not professional teachers. V?hether this 
school ever exists, such involvcr :*t is already here and is certain to grow. 
One of the educational reforms of the late 1950 *s was the Introduction 
of teacher aides to take over routine duties which occupied a shockingly 
large part of a teacher's day. The educational establishment seems to have 
adjusted to this innovation, though touchiness is still evident. Just 
this month I was visiting a school knovm for its organizational innovations. 
In a corner by the stairs a woman was working with one child and a tape 
recorder. As x« 7 e passed them, the \'>rinclpal cjuirhly explained that this 

was an aide who was not doing any teaching. 

The claim that only professional teachers are capable of real teaching 
could be maintained without glaring evidence to the contrary until the 
civil rights revolution led to widespread engagement of volunteers in v7ork 
which for the most part, certified teachers to accomplish. Usually, these 
volunteers worked outs:*de the school system, in tutorial centers such as 
Janowitz, (1965) describes. But in some cities, volunteers ~ middle-class 
mothers more than college students - have come into the schools themselves. 
In still other schools, volunteers are welcome in teaching roles not for 
remedial help with disadvantaged children, but to provide the kind of extra 
intellectual stimulation x^hich local university professors, musicians, etc. 
are glad to give. Evidently non-professional teachers are welcome, as long 
as they don't get paid. Headstart programs were the exception. Amply 
financed institutions outside the formal educational system, they did pay 
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i-profes£slonal pooplfi to enctse in a variety of te 



non 



roles. 



cchins and non-terchlns 



Hote that «ith the exception of the occasional sueat star, and Headstart 
personnel, non-professional people in teachino roles are largely engased 
in remedial x^ork. especially in rending and arithmetic. This current 
emphasis is entirely understandable and desirable, but in the lon„ run 
is probably the least effective area for their participation, literacy 
programs require, ideally, the most expert diagnostic help and the most 
expertly designed curriculum. It is in the non-literacy parts of the 
curriculum nhere v.-e can gain the greatest benefit from a «lde variety of 

skills, l.nterests and points of view. 

TO get bacU to the use of books, consider the language enrichment 

component of most preschool programs. Some research (e.g. Irwin. 1960) 
suggests that reading to individual children may be a particularly effective 
.cans of providing that enrichment. Given the availability of extra adults 
(or older children) should be able to read to a child in school or even 
at home. An alternative is to put hooks oh film. This is being done in 
the Bank Street Reading Incentive Films. In one film, for example. Harry 
Belefonte reads r-xberto and the Hind . The film comes in a nifty cartridge 
which fits so easily into a TV-like projector that a child can handle it 
himself. But here, there is a mismatch between means and ends. The 
volunteers in the tutorial programs are. engaged in tasks xAich ideally 
Should he assumed by the most experienced teachers and most expertly pro- 
grammed materials; films of someone reading hooks are being used as a poor 
substitute for x*at ideally should be a x^arm human relationship, in which 
child and adult in close physical contact talk over the content of the book 




to which they both are attending. 

There is no shortage of people willing and able to help, and the future 
' will bring more people with more time to give. A problem in school, as 
outside, is to create organi'/.ational forms in which technology and human 
resources can best be combined. It is interesting that while "neighborhood” 
and "community" are almost synonomous , once they' are' combined mth "school" 
they acquire opposite connotations. "Neighborhood school” has become the 
rallying cry for those who "wish to build a wall around people like them- 
selves. "Co'inmimity school^" on the other hand, is used by those who would 
break dovjn those walls. It refers to schools where children go out, and 
where parents, other adults and teenagers come in - to participate in the 
education of young children as "well as to become learners themselves, Jn 
this kind of school professional educators move up to become the plaiuiers 
and organizers of material and human rescarces. It is tn this context 
that the widest variety of books can best be used. 
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